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Pustic Law 601, 79TH Concress 


The legislation under which the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities operates is Public Law 601, 79th Congress [1946], chapter 
753, 2d session, which provides: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, * * * 


PART 2—RULES OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Rute X 


SEC. 121, STANDING COMMITTEES 


18. Committee on Un-American Activities, to consist of nine Members. 
Rute XI 
POWERS AND DUTIES OF COMMITTEES 


(q) (1) Committee on Un-American Activities. 

(A) Un-American activities. 

(2) The Committee on Un-American Activities, as a whole or by subcommit- 
tee, is authorized to make from time to time investigations of (i) the extent, 
character, and objects of un-American propaganda activities in the United States, 
(ii) the diffusion within the United States of subversive and un-American propa- 
ganda that is instigated from foreign countries or of a domestic origin and attacks 
the principle of the form of government as guaranteed by our Constitution, and 
(iii) all other questions in relation thereto that would aid Congress in any necessary 
remedial legislation. 

The Committee on Un-American Activities shall report to the House (or to the 
Clerk of the House if the House is not in session) the results of any such investi- 
gation, together with such recommendations as it deems advisable. 

For the purpose of any such investigation, the Committee on Un-American 
Activities, or any subcommittee thereof, is authorized to sit and act at such 
times and places within the United States, whether or not the House is sitting, 
_ has recessed, or has adjourned, to hold such hearings, to require the attendance 
of such witnesses and the production of such books, papers, and documents, and 
to take such testimony, as it deems necessary. Subpenas may be issued under 
the signature of the chairman of the committee or any subcommittee, or by any 
» member designated by any such chairman, and may be served by any person 
designated by any such chairman or member, 


Rote XII 
LEGISLATIVE OVERSIGHT BY STANDING COMMITTEES 


Sec. 136. To assist the Congress in appraising the administration of the laws 
and in developing such amendments or related legislation as it may deem neces- 
sary, each standing committee of the Senate and the House of Representatives 
shall exercise continuous watchfulness of the execution by the administrative 
agencies concerned of any laws, the subject matter of which is within the jurisdic- 
tion of such committee; and, for that purpose, shall study all pertinent reports 
and data submitted to the Congress by the agencies in the executive branch of 
the Government. 
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RULES ADOPTED BY THE 86TH CONGRESS 


House Resolution 7, January 7, 1959 
* * * * * * . 
Rute X 


STANDING COMMITTEES 


1. There shall be elected by the House, at the commencement of each Con- 


gress, 
* * * * * * * 
(q) Committee on Un-American Activities, to consist of nine Members. 
* * *” *” 
XI 
POWERS AND DUTIES OF COMMITTEES 
* * * * * * * 


18. Committee on Un-American Activities. 

(a) Un-American activities. 

(b) The Committee on Un-American Activities, as a whole or by subcommittee, 
is authorized to make from time to time investigations of (1) the extent, char- 
acter, and objects of un-American propaganda activities in the United States, 
(2) the diffusion within the United Btates of subversive and un-American prop- 
aganda that is instigated from foreign countries or of a domestic origin and 
attacks the principle of the form of government as guaranteed by our Constitu- 
tion, and (8) all other questions in relation thereto that would aid Congress 
in any necessary remedial legislation. 

The Committee on Un-American Activities shall report to the House (or to the 
Clerk of the House if the House is not in session) the results of any such investi- 
gation, together with such recommendations as it deems advisable. 

For the purpose of any such investigation, the Committee on Un-American 
Activities, or any subcommittee thereof, is authorized to sit and act at such times 
and places within the United States, whether or not the House is sitting, has 
recessed, or has adjourned, to hold such hearings, to require the attendance 
of such witnesses and the production of such books, papers, and documents, and 
to take such testimony, as it deems necessary. Subpenas may be issued under 
the signature of the chairman of the committee or any subcommittee, or by any 
member designated by any such chairman, and may be served by any person 
designated by any such chairman or member, 

* * * * 


26. To assist the House in appraising the administration of the laws and in 
developing such amendments or related legislation as it may deem necessary, 
each standing committee of the House shall exercise continuous watchfulness 
of the execution by the administrative agencies concerned of any laws, the subject 
matter of which is within the jurisdiction of such committee; and, for that 
purpose, shall study all pertinent reports and data submitted to the House by 
the agencies in the executive branch of the Government. 
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FOREWORD 


Don’t Say Things. What You 
Are Stands Over You the 
While, and Thunders So That 
I Cannot Hear What You Say 
to the Contrary. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
Essay on Social Aims, 

The biographical sketches of the master conspirators of international 
communism reveal one common thread: they have all drunk from the 
same fountainhead.' 

To properly analyze the roots of communism, it must be viewed 
through the prism which is the life of Karl Marx himself. The 
accompanying profile, prepared for the Committee on Un-American 
Activities by the Legislative Reference Service of the Library of 
Congress, is not intended as a thoroughgoing treatment of the life and 
works of Marx. Rather, it is a glimpse at the mysterious processes 
of a life which produced the ideological base for the most devilish and 
menacing force mankind has ever. experienced. 


Francis E. Watrer, Chairman. 


1“ Who Are They?”, Part 1, Khrushchev and Bulganin, July 12, 1957; Part 2, Mao Tse-tung and Chou 
En-lai, August 23, 1957; Part 3, Georgi Zhukov and Ivan Konev, August 30, 1957; Part 4, Walter Ulbricht 
and Janos Kadar, September 1957; Part 5, Josip Broz Tito and Wladyslaw Gomulka, October 11, 1957; 
Part 6, Kim [1 Sung and Ho Chi Minh, October 25, 1957; Part 7, Maurice Thorez and Palmiro Togliatti, 
November 22, 1957; Part 8, Vicente Lombardo Toledano and Luis Carlos Prestes, February 21, 1958; Part 9, 
Enver Hoxha and Gheorghe Gheorghiu-Dej, August 5, 1958. 
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WHO ARE THEY? 


KARL MARX 
Marx as A PERSONALITY 


Few men of the nineteenth century have made a greater impact 
upon the twentieth than Karl Marx. His ideas were revolutionary; 
their influence, far-reaching. Today vast areas of the globe are gov- 
verned by political and economic systems based on some specific form 
or general synthesis of his doctrine. The modern world cannot escape 
his presence. The Communists of Russia, Red China, and elsewhere, 
claiming Marx as their principal doctrinal creator, threaten Western 
civilization. Their objective is to eradicate human freedoms as they 
have evolved from differing forms of genuine political, social, and eco- 
nomic democracy and to impose the oppressive, anti-humanistic sys- 
tem of Marxism-Leninism. 

Marx’s life coincided with the emergence of modern industrial cap- 
italism in the West. He became one of its chief interpreters and most 
vitriolic critics although he was born into a bourgeois social environ- 
ment. Indeed, on one occasion Bakunin, the Russian revolutionary, 
attacked Marx, charging that to Marx the word 
bourgeois had become a term of abuse which he repeated ad nauseam 
though Marx himself was an “ingrained bourgeois from top to toe.’ 
The origin of this charge may be seen in the fact that Marx’s father, 
Hirschel Marx, was a successful lawyer who, along with other prac- 
tical comforts of life, provided his young son with the best that Ger- 
man education could offer. 

The religious background of the Marx family offers an interesting 
insight into Marx’s life and thinking. Marx was a Jew and came from 
a family background that produced a long line of rabbis, some of 
whom were distinguished teachers in the fifteenth and eighteenth 
centuries. Yet religion played no part in the Marx family. Hirschel 
Marx was a free-thinker; he was a child of the eighteenth century 
enlightenment, quite content with a polite and non-committal belief 
in God. For purely economic and social reasons Hirschel converted 
his entire family to Christianity—in Germany higher professions were 
closed to Jews; but it could scarcely be said that he abjured Judaism, 
which he never professed, or that he embraced Christianity. Religious 
indifference predominated in the Marx household, and accordingly, - 
young Karl held no profound religious convictions. To Karl, his 
origin was a matter of complete indifference; he divested himself of 
any racial or religious consciousness; and in fact often manifested 
traces of anti-Semitism. Some of his writings are pocked with un- 


2 Quoted in, Carr, Edward Hallett. Karl Marx: A Study in Fanaticism. London, J. M. Dent and 
Sons., Ltd., 1934. p. 53. 
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4 WHO ARE THEY? 


complimentary racial references as, for example, his description of 
Ramsgate in ame as being “full of fleas and Jews” and his reference 
in anger to Ferdinand Lassalle as a “Jewish nigger.”* Marx also 
inherited an indifference toward nationality from his parents which, 
along with his attitude of religious indifference, made out of Marx a 
wholly international figure. 

Hirschel Marx could not, however, impart to his son a legacy of 
humility and kindness which were, apparently, a part of his person- 
ality. The elder Marx had hoped and advised his son to seek the 
company of well-bred people; to present himself in the most agreeable 
and advantageous light to the world; and to win consideration and 
affection. But these qualities were foreign to Marx’s personality, 
and this his father seemed to know. In a letter to young Karl at 
the University of Bonn, Hirschel wrote: 


My heart often revels in thoughts about you and your future. 
And yet at times, I cannot free myself from gloomy, appre- 
hensive, terrifying ideas, when like a lightning flash there 
breaks in the thought: Is your heart equal to your head, to 
your capacities? Has it room for these tender, earthly feel- 

ings which bring so much consolation in this vale of tears to 
the man of feeling . . .* 


And later he wrote: 


Though I love you above everything (your mother excepted), 
I am not blind and still less do I mean to be blind. I make 
every possible allowance for you. But I cannot altogether 
throw off the idea that you are not free from egoism, more 
of it than is necessary for self-preservation. I eannot 
always drive away the reflection that in your place I should 
have treated my parents with greater consideration, with 
more unselfish love.5 


Bonds of affection and sympathy with his mother were rather 
tenuous, and as Marx grew older they grew more and more tenuous. 
Marx was temperamentally intolerant of the shortcomings of his 
elders, and in the transition from childhood to manhood he did not 
carry with him any deep feeling of respect or love for either of his 

arents. 
é Whatever love and affection Marx deprived his parents seems to 
have been given in abundance to his wife and children. Yet, little 
else could he give them, for as a revolutionary, exiled in England after 
1848, Marx had limited marketable skills and as a consequence he and 
his family lived for years in utter poverty and destitution. At the 
age of eighteen Marx became engaged to Jenny von Westphalen, the 
granddaughter of a German nobleman. Seven years later, and two 
years after his graduation from the University of Berlin, they were 
married, Marx had a devotion for Jenny lasting throughout his life 
that was as absolute and exclusive as her devotion to him. Always 
Jenny wrote of Marx as a perfect husband and a perfect father, With 
children Marx had particular success and in their midst he displayed 
a tenderness which was conspicuously absent in his relations with the 

3 Carr, op. cit., p. 172. 

4 Quoted in: Catlin, oomree &. G. The Story of the Political Philosophers. New York, Tudor Pub- 


lishiny Company, 1947. p. 561, 
Jbid., p. 562, 
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rest of mankind. Never the dogmatic domineering autocrat with his 
six children as he was with adults, Marx adopted egalitarian methods 
in the rearing of his family. Nicknames were exchanged playfully: 
Edgar was ‘“‘Musch’’; Guido was ‘‘Foxie’”’; Laura, “Cockatoo”; and 
Eleanor, ‘“‘Tussy.” To his children Marx was ‘‘The Moor,” an allu- 
sion to his jet black eyes and hair, and when his hair whitened he 
became “Old Nick.” 

Owing to the appalling poverty in which the Marx family lived, 
particularly during the early years in England, Marx lost three of his 
six children. When Francesca died in 1852, Marx had not sufficient 
funds for a funeral, and only the intercession of a neighbor prevented 
burial in a pauper’s grave. Marx was particularly shaken when his 
one surviving son, Musch, died in 1855 at the age of eight. It took 
a personal tragedy of this severity to break down, for the first time in 
his middle years, the wall of cold reserve and calculated detachment 
he had displayed to the outer world, To Lassalle, he wrote, three 
months after his son’s death: 


Bacon says . . . that men of real worth have so many rela- 
tions with nature and the world, so many objects of interest, 
that they easily get over any loss. I am not one of these 
men of worth. The death of my child has profoundly shat- 
tered my heart and brain, and I feel the loss just as fresh as 
on the first day. My wife is also quite broken down.* 


Life in England for Marx and Jenny was an unending routine of 
dull poverty. He had no chance for lucrative employment. Only 
periodic handouts from Frederick Engels, his lifelong friend and _as- 
sociate, and small remittances from articles published in the New York 
Tribune stood between Marx and the workhouse. Visits to the pawn- 
shops were many. For writing paper he would pawn his overcoat, 
and on one occasion he was arrested when pawning some of his wife’s 
Westphalen family silver. It took a while to convince the police that 
the silver belonged to him. 

Existence at this low ebb of poverty was bound to have its effects 
upon Jenny’s temperament pee the general state of the Marx home. 

er physical condition was weakened by the unparalleled hardship 
their life imposed upon her. Mental pressures were severe, and it 
was diagnosed in 1858 that she was threatened by a “brain fever.’ 
In 1860, she was stricken in a smallpox epidemic, and in the early 
1860’s Marx wrote to Engels: 


My wife tells me every day that she wishes that she and the 
children were in the grave, and I cannot really blame her; for 
the humiliations, torments and abominations which we go 
through in our situation are simply indescribable.’ 


As a consequence of the distresses of poverty, physical debility, and 
mental anxieties, little tranquillity prevailed in the Marx household. 
Writing to Engels in 1868, Marx said: 


How unpleasant conditions have been at home during the 
ast months . . . you may see from the fact that Jennychen, 
ehind my back, has engaged herself as a governess in an 

English family . . . I eventually agreed to the affair on the 


6 Quoted in: Carr, op. cit., p. 92. 
? Quoted in: Carr, op. cit., p. 99. 
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condition . . . that the engagement was binding only for one 
month. However repugnant (I need not tell you that) the 
thing was to me—the child has to spend almost the whole 
day teaching small children—I agreed on that condition 
because, above all, I thought it a good thing that Jennychen 
should have some kind of occupation to distract her and not 
spend all her time within these four walls. My wife has for 
years past—it is understandable in the circumstances, but 
none the less disagreeable for that—quite lost her good 
humour, and plagues the children to death with her com- 
plaints and irritability and bad temper, although no children 
could put up with it in a more jolly way. But there are 
limits. It is naturally unpleasant to have to write this.® 


Years of poverty and undernourishment also made their mark on 
Marx as he advanced in age. He was afflicted with liver trouble, 
oftentimes plagued by piles, boils, and carbuncles, and late in life 
developed a lung condition. Ironically, Marx’s mother, Henriette 
Marx, reportedly said: “It would have been better if Karl had made 
some ¢apital instead of writing about it.” ° 

In physical appearance Marx, apparently, gave the impression of a 
hard, eold, fierce personality. His forehead, broad and strong, his 
eyes deep set, fierce and glittering, and his nose broad and sensitive 
were emersed in a sea of massive, untrimmed grey hair that enveloped 
his head, chin, his mobile mouth, concealing his ears, and giving the 
total appearance of an avenging Old Testament prophet. here was 
no kindness, no warmth or tenderness in the face of Karl Marx, no 
humility in the sound of his sharp metallic voice. Dogmatic in 
temper and choleric in disposition, a man of introverted imsolence, 
Marx cared little for the niceties of social intercourse. He was a 
brooding man with prodigious energy. It is true that Marx was not 
in perfect health, yet he was no weakling. His physique was un- 
commonly robust; his legs were short but sturdy and active. In 
fact, Marx celebrated one of his convalescences at 45 by walking 
seventeen miles from Margate to Canterbury in less than four hours. 
Marx was an inveterate smoker of cigars and often commented that 
the royalties from Capital would never be sufficient to pay for the 
cigars he smoked while writing it. Occasionally, Marx indulged in 
fencing. He was fond of chess but never played well and was a poor 
loser. When fatigued, for any other form of intellectual activity 
Marx would undertake exercises in higher mathematics. Among his 
papers is preserved a dissertation on calculus. 

here can be no doubt that Marx had a superior intellect, but it 
was an intellect untempered by humility. His was a mind that could 
not tolerate what he judged to be error. As he had once written: 
“To leave error unrefuted is to encourage intellectual immorality.’’ '° 
He was an intellectual fanatic and demonstrably proves the point 
that fanaticism is as easily compatible with the mtellect as with 
feelings and emotions. A fanatical intolerance and an enormous 
intellectual arrogance dominated his thinking and his personality. 
For those who disagreed with his views, Marx had nothing but 
contempt. In his category of false friends were those who once 

§ Quoted in: Carr, op. cit, pp. 100-101, 


* Quoted in: Catlin, op. cit., p. 568, 
10 Carr, op. cit., p. 62, 
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believed in him and lost faith and those who, professing to be socialists 
and revolutionaries, refused to adhere to his doctrine of revolutionary 
socialism. For these “backsliders” and “heretics” Marx reserved 
his bitterest scorn. Nor did the “non-believers” escape his invective. 
Bismarck was a “commonplace scoundrel” and Edmund Burke a 
“sycophant” and a “commonplace bourgeois” who “always sold 
himself to the best market.” ™ 

In Marx self-assurance abounded. He did not doubt for a minute 
the superiority of his ideas and found it difficult to believe that any 

rson, or certainly any socialist, could honestly differ with his views. 
He had an overwhelathie conviction of his own self-importance, and 
this he held on to with passionate intensity and perseverance. He 
labored on his writings sometimes until 4 o’clock in the morning, 
working under great handicaps. Capital, the greatest work of his 
life, Marx often described as that ‘damned book,” and he once re- 
marked in commenting on Capital that it was “the task to which I 
have sacrificed my life, my happiness and my family.” Many 
problems always confronted Marx in his literary pursuits, and 
physical afflictions added to his difficulties. When Marx was pre- 
paring the first volume of Capital in the 1860’s, he was plagued by an 
outbreak of carbuncles that made sitting, and therefore writing, 
possible, as Marx said, “only with great pain.” Still, in October, 
1867, Capital, written as Marx observed “amid carbuncles and the 
constant dunning of creditors,”’ was finally published.” 

That Marx was tenacious in intellectual pursuits and tyrannical in 
self-discipline there can be little doubt. Yet his total personality 
can best be summarized by one word, “revolt.” Whether conscious 
or not revolt against humility, and against all the social niceties in 
human relationships, was one of the strongest influences in formin 
Marx’s character. This spirit was reflected in his intolerance an 
disagreeable truculence characteristic of his dealing with other people, 
and it colored even the expression of his political opinion. Edward 
Hallett Carr seems to have captured this aspect of Marx’s personality 
when he wrote: “‘Marx was a disgruntled outcast, whose philosophy 
reflected the bitterness of his soul.” Perhaps one of the most 
graphic descriptions of the bleak outlines of Marx’s seh ary 4 was 
eft by Carl Schurz, the noted German-American political leader of 
the nineteenth century. Schurz wrote: 


Marx’s utterances . . ; are indeed full of meaning, logical 
and clear, but I have never seen a man whose bearing was 
so provoking and intolerable. To no opinion which differed 
from his own did he accord the honour of even condescendin 

consideration. Every one who contradicted him he treate 

with abject contempt; every argument that he did not like 
he answered either with biting scorn at the unfathomable 
ignorance that had prompted it, or with opprobrious asper- 
sions upon the motives of him who had advanced it. I re- 
member most distinctly the cutting disdain with which he 
pronounced the word bourgeois; and as a bourgeois—that is, 


Thid., pp 


. 62-63. 
® Quoted in: Carew-Hunt, Robert N. The Theory and Practice of Communism. New York, Mae- 
millan, 1957. P. 13. 

13 Carr, op. cit., p. 260. 

44 Jbid., p. 122. 
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as a detestable example of the deepest mental and moral 
degeneracy—he denounced every one who dared to oppose 
his opinions.”® 


It is a foregone conclusion that a man having such a somber per- 
sonality and unpleasant demeanor was not likely to have an array of 
friends. Marx had political acquaintances, but no real personal 
friends except for Engels. He was irresistibly inclined toward re- 
garding anyone as an enemy who could not establish beyond question 
the dubious ‘‘distinction” of being considered his friend. Marx had 
no gift for friendship; he gloried in self-isolation. He only understood 
human feeling in so far as it related to him. Perhaps Marx was as 
near as any man could be an island unto himself. Without doubt 
the best friend Marx ever had was Frederick Engels. Like Marx 
Engels was a German. The son of a textile manufacturer, Engels had 
a “bourgeois’’ background. While living in Manchester, England, 
where his father aM opened a new branch, Engels observed at close 
range the shortcomings of early British industrialism. This experience 
made a great impression upon him. The personality of Marx and 
Engels contrasted sharply. Marx was a brooder; Engels was flexible, 
lively, and active. Engels had a sympathetic interest in life and 
appreciated with a certain simplicity the lives of other peoples. Marx 
thought more in terms of abstractions—life to him was a massive 
rasan af for clinical analysis; he never accepted the ordinary man 
as such. 

The first meeting between Marx and Engels in the autumn of 1842 
was not a success. Marx, vere, Pw belonged to a rival group, 
had given him a cool reception. The second meeting took place in 
Paris in August, 1844, when Engels was returning to Germany from 
England. For ten days both conversed, and this meeting marks the 
beginning of their literary and intellectual collaboration and a friend- 
ship lasting a lifetime. 

Clearly, the only tolerable relationship that could exist with Marx 
was one of subservience. Engels willingly played this role. He 
regarded himself sincerely as only a lieutenant in an army in which 
Marx was the singularly incomparable general. To Engels, Marx 
was ‘‘the greatest of living thinkers.” ‘Marx was a genius,” Engels 
said, “The rest of us were talented at best.” * Intellectually, Marx 
was self-contained and independent of Engels. However, during 
the early years Engels was a financial provider for the improvident 
Marx, and in 1869, when Engels had become a partner in Ermen and 
Engels after his father’s death, he sold his interests in the firm but 
“eso for a guaranteed annual income to Marx of £350. The 
iterary collaboration between Marx and Engels was, of course, 
extensive. Engels had actually written articles published in the 
New York Tribune under Marx’s signature, and he undertook the 
tremendous task of organizing Marx’s notes after his death and com- 
pleting the final volumes of Capital. 

Only on one occasion was there any serious difference between 
Marx and Engels. The incident strikingly demonstrates the supreme 
egotism and callous indifference of Marx even in his relationship with 
his closest friend. In January, 1863, Mary Burns, with whom Engels 

% Quoted in: Carr, op. cit., p. 61. 


% Wilson, Edmund. To the Finlend Station: A Stady in the Writing and Acting of History. New 
York, Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1940, p. 148. 
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had lived for over twenty years in Manchester, died suddenly of a 
heart attack. Engels, who was very deyoted to this woman, an- 
nounced the tragic news in a letter to Marx. In reply, Marx mentioned 
the death of Mary as if in passing and then went on to relate his own 
personal problems and, apparently, philosophic interests. This 
“frosty” letter unnerved Engels very much, and he wrote Marx: 


All my friends; ; ., including bourgeois acquaintances, 
have shown me on this occasion, which was bound to touch 
me very nearly, more friendship and sympathy than I could 
expect. You found the moment well pa to advertise 
the superiority of your cold philosophy, So be it!” 


In reply, Marx made a shallow and uneasy apology which Engels 
accepted, remarking gratefully that “he had not lost, at the same 
time as Mary, his oldest and best friend.” ® 

Like his friend Engels, Marx was a socialist revolutionary and 
during his entire life was involved in some sort of radical or sub- 
versive activity. Accordingly, Marx had known arrest, imprison- 
ment, and exile. In Germany, Belgium, France, and England he 
actively participated in the establishment of an international Com- 
munist movement. Highlights of his revolutionary career were: 
founding of the Communist league; the drafting of the Communist 
Manifesto of 1848; organizing the First International and his con- 
tinued influence in the organization; and active support of the Paris 
Commune of 1870. The Fast incident, apparently, gave Marx more 
notoriety than he had ever before enjoyed. In 1870, the revolu- 
tionary Commune had ruled Paris for two months. The Inter- 
national kept an official silence until the destruction of the Commune 
forces by French troops in a civil war. On May 30, the General 
Council of the International issued a bellicose manifesto entitled, 
“The Civil War in France.” Marx was its author, and in this tract 
his envenomed eloquence and bitterness reached a new dimension. 
After a tirade against the Thiers Government, the Parliament, and 
the French troops, and after justifying the shooting by the Commune 
of the Archbishop of Paris and sixty-three other hostages as a reprisal, 
Marx concluded with a laudatory peroration commending the Com- 
mune and the International: 


Wherever, in whatever shape and under whatever condi- 
tions the class-struggle obtains any consistency, it is but 
natural that members of our association should stand in the 
foreground. The soil out of which it grows is modern society 
itself. It cannot be stamped out by any amount of carnage. 
To stamp it out, the Government would have to stamp out 
the despotism of capital over labour—the condition of their 
own parasitical existence. 

Working men’s Paris, with its Commune, will be for ever 
celebrated as the glorious harbinger of a new society. Its 
martyrs are enshrined in the great heart of the working 
class. Its exterminators history has already nailed to that 
eternal pillory from which all the prayers of their priests will 
not avail to redeem them.” 


17 Quoted in: Carr, op. ci*., p. 97. 
18 Thid., p. 98. 
3 Quoted in; Carr, op. cit., pp. 218-219. 
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Marx’s support of the Commune brought the International under 
sharp attack as being an instigator of the revolution in Paris. In 
France, the Commune and the International were linked together as 
the enemies of civilization, and members of both were proscribed as 
criminals. Nearly one-fifth of the members of the Commune, and 
ede the most active among them, were members of the 

nternational. 

Marx defended the Commune and the International as a crusading 
revolutionary and claimed for himself the title, “the saviour of the 
honor of the Commune.” Marx had never before enjoyed such 
notoriety as he engaged now in controversies with individuals and 
newspapers in ower countries. Not long after, however, and for 
the last decade of his life, Marx remained an unknown figure to the 
great majority of his English contemporaries. 


Marx as A REVOLUTIONARY THEORIST 


Marx’s chief contribution to revolutionary activities was his work 
as a scholar and thinker. There is no doubt that Marx had a superior 
mind. At the Gymnasium in Trier, Marx made a commendable 
record and his work revealed that he was a competent if not a brilliant 
student. In October, 1833, he entered the University of Bonn to 
study law, but a year later transferred to the University of Berlin. 
In April, 1841, he received his Doctor of Philosophy degree from the 
University of Jena, It was during these early formative years that 
Marx came under the spell of Hegelian philosophy which later had a 

eat influence upon his thought. Important also was the impact of 

udwig Feuerbach, who preached a doctrine of materialism. In 
subsequent years in Germany, Belgium, and France, Marx engaged in 
a great deal of polemical writing usually of a highly philosophical or 
political nature. ' 

Marx was an active journalist. He was employed by the New York 
Tribune as its European correspondent for ten years. At first, Marx 
received a salary of $5.00 for each article submitted, but eventually 
the rate was increased to $10. His relationship with the Tribune, 
regarded as a first-rate newspaper, was terminated in the spring of 
1862. 

Marx’s great contribution to political thought was, however, his 
monumental work, Capital. The first volume of this “damned 
book,” as Marx often called it, was published in 1867, But he never 
completed the succeeding volumes. Work in the International di- 
verted his energies, yet he continued his studies, tapping the resources 
of the British Museum; and every year the pile of almost illegible 
notebooks increased. His energy began to wane, however, with 
advancing years—Marx could no longer work sixteen hours a day. 
He never lost his brilliance of speech or clarity of thought, but he 
lacked the physical power needed for writing. He toyed with his 
manuscripts, saying that he would sit down and finish Capital. But 
he never did. arx died on March 14, 1883, not having completed 
his 65th year. The work of completing the other two ‘himes 


of Capital was left to Engels. The long period between the death of 
Marx and publication of the subsequent volumes provides evidence 
of the extent of the confusion and disorganization of the manuscript 
material, 
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The development of Marx’s ideas falls into three distinct stages: 
The philosophical influences are attributed to his last two years in 
Germany, 1842 and 1843; political influences came when Marx was 
in Paris in 1844, moving as he did from a world of philosophic abstrac- 
tion to concrete political action; the economic interests were added 
after his meeting with Engels and his years of residence in England. 
Ironically, Marx had no great affection for Russia, today the heart- 
land of world communism. An inveterate anti-Slav complex lay 
deep within Marx’s thinking, and for the Russians he, like Engels, 
had an instinctive aversion and distrust. In his last years, however, 
Marx, who had many followers in Russia, conceded that the Russian 
village commune, under proper guidance, might have the ingredients 
for creating the socialist order he contemplated. 

Among the basic concepts in Marx’s thinking were dialectical 
materialism and the idea of the class struggle. Marx adapted the 
Hegelian dialectic of thesis, antithesis, and synthesis to history and 
society by interpreting them solely in terms of economic ‘Seten, 
Accordingly, he held that human institutions were determined by 
conditions of economic production and exchange. The superstructure 
of society was, thus, determined by its economic base. In an explana- 
tion of “historical materialism,” Engels wrote: 


I use the term, “historical materialism,” to designate that 
view of the course of history, which seeks the wltimate cause 
and the great moving power of all important historic events 
in the economic development of society, in the changes in the 
modes of production and exchange, in the consequent divi- 
sion of society into distinct classes, and in the struggles of 
these classes against one another. . . 


The materialist concept of history starts from the proposition 
that the production of the means to support human life and, 
next to production, the exchange of things produced, is the 
basis of all social structure; that in every society that has 
appeared in history, the manner in which wealth is distributed 
and society divided into classes or orders, is dependent upon 
what is produced, how it is produced, and how the products 
are exchanged. From this point of view the final cause of all 
social changes and political revolutions are to be sought, not 
in men’s brains, not in man’s better insight into eternal truth 
and justice, but in changes in the modes of production and ex- 
change. They are to be sought, not in the philosophy, but in 
the economics of each particular epoch.” 


Marx preached that a class struggle inevitably occurs within the 
vortex of these forces between the exploited on the one hand and the 
exploiter on the other. Applying the dialectic to European history, 
Marx described the inevitability of the collapse of the feudal nobility 
as the contending force of the bourgeoisie increased its economic and 
| Spence power. In turn, the bourgeoisie oppressed the proletariat. 
owever, according to Marx, the latter in turn would eventuall 
seize control of the means of production and exchange and establis 
a utopian order under the dictatorship of the proletariat. The last 
vestiges of the capitalist order destroyed, a classless society would 


* Quoted in; Catlin, op. cit., pp. 578-79. 
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emerge, he thought, in which all would be guided by the maxim: 
“From each according to his ability; to each according to his needs.” # 
Political power would at long last disappear, since he defined that 
pares as merely the organization of one class for the suppression of 
others. 

The doctrines of Marx made some headway among nineteenth 
century socialists and revolutionaries, but it was upon the twentieth 
century that Marxism made its greatest impact. Not a great philoso- 
pher or a great economist, a man having no great love for humanity 
and possessing no warm personality, Marx was peenerny a fanatic, 
claiming for his doctrine a universal validity for all future generations. 
Believing himself to be the prophet of the newly-created proletariat 
rising from the bowels of the industrial revolution, Marx proclaimed 
the coming of a new era. His analysis of the movement of human 
events and of the forces of change led him to believe he had found 
the key to all history. 

But Marx’s doctrine spoke not of construction, but destruction. 
How the old order was to be cleared away offered no problem to him 
but what was to take its place was an obscure vision, ill-defined and 
uncertain. Marx was above ali a revolutionary. He cast the master 
plan for revolution, but his conception of the world that was to arise 
as a consequence was, as Carr observed, “conventional and even 
childish.” And here lies the paradox of Karl Marx: He propagated 
class hatred in order to achieve the ultimate objective of social per- 
fection. The immediate product of class hatred was to be the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat. But wherein lay its capacity to estab- 
lish a regime of universal love as Marx proclaimed? Marx denied 
the inherent rights of the individual; and the rights of human liberty 
he despised. His was a doctrine of mass rule, mass will, mass man, 
and mass society. This philosophy ignored the realities of life, con- 
ceiving future society in terms of what it ought to be and not what 
it could be. Here is a vital weakness in Marx’s ideas. His failure to 
concede the reforming capacities of the capitalistic system is another. 

The doctrines of Marx in a variety of forms have had a vast in- 
fluence in the world of today, but no state has come closer to the 
initial conceptions of Marx than the Soviet Union. The Soviets 
claim Marx, along with Lenin, to be their progenitors. They assert 
that the Soviet Union is on the way toward realizing the Communist 
millenium, a classless, perfect society. The Soviet State controls the 
means of production and distribution. Soviet society is a society 
of the mass man. Individualism is destroyed by the ‘‘dictatorshi 
of the proletariat,” and the human will is made subject to the all- 
powerful state. Soviet Russia has applied Marxist doctrine with 
variations by Lenin and Stalin, and as a consequence it has produced 
the most total dictatorship the world has ever known, oppressive in 
the extreme and dangerous for the peace and welfare of mankind. 
It is foolish to expect universal love, as Marx predicted, and a perfect 
corteny ever to emerge from this state so long as the present system 
prevails. 

To some dozen people gathered at Highgate cemetery on March 17, 
1883, paying their last respects to Marx, Engel declared: “His name 


‘ en T. A History of Western Philosophy, New York, Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
p. 918, 
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and his works will live on through the centuries.” * As to the 
twentieth century this prediction is probably accurate, but the 
supreme irony of the prediction lies today in the fact that the name 
and works of Marx have become the official dogma of the nation 
which Marx loathed with a deep and abiding contempt. 


NOTE ON SOURCES 


The principal source for this sketch was Edward Hallett Carr’s Karl Marx: A 
Study in Fanaticism. London, J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd., 1934. 315 p. 
Other sources used were: 
Carew-Hunt, Robert N. The Theory and Practice of Communism, 
New York, Macmillan, 1957. 285 p. 
Catlin, George E. G. The Story of the Political Philosophers. New 
York, Tudor Publishing Co., 1947. 802 p. 
Jones, William T. A History of Western Philosophy. New York, 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1952. 1036 p. 
Sabine, George H. A History of Political Theory. New York, Henry 
Holt, 1937. 797 p. 
Wilson, Edmund. To the Finland Station: A Study in the Writing 
and Acting of History. New York, Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
1940. 509 p. 


2 Quoted in: Carr, op. cit., p. 300. 
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